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The environment of the basic-training camp was not without its grossly
abnormal features, as judged by civilian standards. The neuroses developing
as a result of training were the same in their psychological dynamics as those
developing in combat. There was no difference between a conversion reaction
developing in a Georgia training camp from one in the combat zone or on an
airfield in Italy. Typical neurotic reactions sometimes developed, as the result
of experiences in training as well as in combat, in soldiers who showed little
or no predisposition to mental illness. Anderson 7 has given some excellent
histories of several fliers in this category. Combat was, of course, even more
abnormal; the most stable individual could not face death for days and weeks
on end and remain "normal."

Personality disintegration. The personality maintains its integration as long
as the conflict between its various components can be resolved. The indi-
vidual can "adjust" his personality to the demands of the environment or
he can "adjust" the environment to satisfy the demands of his personality.
When the struggle within the personality or between the personality and the
environment cannot be allayed, maladjustment results.

The maladjustment may appear as irritability or as any other emotional
response for which there seems to be insufficient reason. The response may
last for a few minutes or hours or days. When severe or prolonged or frequent,
it can be regarded as a symptom of mental illness. Symptoms may become so
numerous or distressing that they are incapadtating. Such a state of affairs
has received the popular diagnosis of "mental breakdown." This is a graphic
term but is an inaccurate one which is therefore subject to misinterpretation.
There are far more instances of individuals who "bend" than of those who
"break." Loss in effectiveness and personality integration may be only partial.
The change in psychological status usually develops slowly. In a perusal of the
personal history of the patient the sudden "break/1 upon close scrutiny, can
nearly always be discovered to have been preceded by indications and earlier
signs. However, Army psychiatrists frequently applied the term "breakdown"
in the same sense as in its colloquial use in dvilian life.

Early in the war there were repeated forecasts that the neurotic or un-
stable personality would have a lowered resistance to psychological pressure.
It was also believed that the adjusted, stable individual could survive military
experience because of greater tolerance for strain. However, many psychiatrists
who were directly concerned with the problem were forced to a broader point
of view. Many studies 8 in the literature have dealt with the so-called "breaking
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